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[Translated for the Jesuit.] 
CHAPTER NI. 
ON MYSTERIES. 

If Learry my thoughts beyond the consideration 
of my own mysterious self, the revolution of sea- 
sons; the vegetation of plants; the fecundity of ani- 
mals present so many new mysterics. How can a 
grain of seed cast into the earth produce successive- 
lya plant, a flower, a fruit? Whence comes the 
almost infinite multitude of animals, so prodigious!) 
diverse, and yet so constantly uniform? What is 
this vital principle which animates them, this in- 
stinct by which they are conducted? Nature holds 
out to me nothing but fathomless abysses. 

XL. ’ 

Let me walk on the sea shore, I behold its waves 
increasing and diminishing twice every day: L see 
it sometimes so furious, that its billows are like to 
swallow up the earth; but Lobserve that the vjo- 
lence of its surges exhausts itself on the beach. | 
am in admiration with the royal Prophet at the in- 
creasing of this element,* I seck for the cause in the 
books ‘of philosophers ; but there Lseck in vain. 1 
must listen to the words of the Eternal, asking Job 
out of the whirlwind. “ Who shut up the sea with 
doors, when it broke forth as issuing out of the 
womb? I set bounds#around it and made it bars 
and doors, and said hitherto shalt thou come and no 
further; and here shalt thou 
waves.t 


break thy swelling 
AL 

On mysteries in the order of reason. 

God exists: a truth as evident, as that the whole of 


any thing is greater than its part. But who is this 


God? Oh, in this question my soul is swallowed up 
in a bottomless ocean. * God,” says St. Aucustine, 
“is every where secret: every where public : to no 


one is it given to know him: of him no one is per- 
mitted to be ignorant.”—AS¢. Aug. in psal. 74. 
XIIL. 

God is eternal: he had no beginning and will 
never have an end. He is immense, filling with his 
presence both Heaven and earth. He is all power- 
ful: he wills, and it is done. The Creator: he 
spoke, and the world arose from the abyss of noth- 
ing. He sees all things, past, present, and to come : 
the most hidden secrets of hearts are open to him: 
He governs and directs all things. But is this eter- 
nity? What is this immensity !—Whiat is this om- 
nipotence ?—What is this universal providence ?— 
What is this creative attribute which could make a 
world out of nothing 2? Oh my mind loses itself in 
these questions. 

LY. 

On mysteries in the order of faith. 

One God in three persons: Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. The first mystery. The Son of God 
made man in the womb of a Virgin: second myste- 
ry. Jesus Christ expiring on a cross for us: third 
mystery. But how ean these persons really distin- 
guished from one another, become one and the same 
God 1—How can the Son of God—himself God. take 
on himself our limited nature ?—ITow could Jesus 
Christ be God and man at the same time, and debase 
himself by dying fot sinners on an ignominious cross ? 

Oh abyss. Ob profundity. m 

XV. 

There is no science without its mvsteries. In the 
very principles of physics the pride of philosophy is 
shivered into atoms. Whatisa grain of sand? Or 
a drop of water? Or a particle of air? Ora ray 
of the sun? Impenetrable questions. Geometry, 
that science which its adepts affects to be of such 
inestimable value in order to cry down Theology, is 
filled with truths which are totally incomprehensible. 
The schools may spend their lives in. geometrically 
demonstrating the divisibility, ad infinitum, of matter 
which they cannot compreliend. Why has the sci- 
ence of religion none of these diffiulties attending it ? 





* Wonderful are the surges of the sea.—Psal. 92, y. 4. 
+ Job, 38 cap. 11 v. ° 


XVI. 

Naturalists admit the inysteries of nature on the 
testimony of their senses : Deists acknowledge the 
mysteries of reason on the strength of their under- 
standing; what then should prevent the Christian 
of believing in the existence of the mysteries of reli- 
gion on the word of God himself? Are there then 
two modes of reasoning? Let the infidel answer 
this. 

AV Fie 

But the mysteries of religion, say the modern phi- 

losophers, are repugnant to reason. Yes, they are 


repugnant to the pride of reason: to the reason of 
Jean Jacque Rousseau, the reason of Voltaire, the 
reason of Bayle; but 


itself. 


not to reason cousidered in 


ha spent ’ lis 
1 creation iS revonil 


Atheist : 


to him who knows that the Creator is God 


x to the 


Indeed, t 
but not | 
The dogma of !) ovidence is revi ltrng to the plate - 
sopher, Whose system ts, that God is too ereat to mux 
but not to him who 
believes that a God who has created the worldjought, 
according to his attributes, te 


in the occurrences of this world: 


govern it by his pro- 
vidence. 

The dogma of revealed religion is revolting to the 
Deist, who believes that revelation Wilkrender rea- 
Jew, 

The dogma of the Inearnation of the word is re- 
voltine to the Jew, but not to the Christian. 

The dogma of the real presence is reve lting to 


the Calvinist, but not to the 


son of no avail; but not to the © admits it. 


Lutheran. 
The d Ze ee hetn vil | 
he dogma ot fransubstauntition is revoiting to 


the Lutheran, but not to the Catholic. 


Our mysteries then ot reyoltine or repug- 
| itself ; but to 


lant to reason considered im reason 


obscured by pride and infidelity. 
[from the Mdinburgh’Cathdlic Magazine] 
VISIT TO A CARTILUSIAN CONVENT. 
One of the few n teries which have escaped secula- 
ition in "I inv, by a rver of whose accuracy we 
we llingly vive to the following article a plac 





nour columns, ben iware that many of o1 r readers lave 
rather i tinet n nst ne'the actual state of those 
much vituper ,in which relieton and learn 
ing long found refuee, and whence was spread a knowled: 
of science and literature in Cathoke countries 


All religious houses, chapters, and corporations 
which existed inthe three 
IN10, were suppressed by the French imperial gov- 


usean departments i 


ernment of that day ; some were destroyed, others 
were converted into barracks, hospitals, warehouses, 
or manufactories, and one, that of St. Dominico of 
Pisa, was allotted as a retreat for nuns. 

The Certosa di Calei, considered the most macni- 
ficent convent of the Carthusian order, is amone the 
few since re-opened but the immense property it 
formerly possessed having been sold, and the pro- 
ceeds paid into the public treasury, a pension of a 
and 
of their whole extensive domain, valued at 30,000 
crowns a year, only a dozen acres of the park have 
been 


hundred crowns is now assigned to each monk : 


restored, which now serve asa garden and 
vineyard. - saw this princely establishment, situ- 
ated ina lovely rural retirement, about seven miles 
from the city of Pisa, imperfectly sheltered on three 
sides from the wintry blast by well wooded hills, 
under the double disadvantage of abandonment. by 
the greater part of its usual inmates, and chilled by 
a cold breeze from the more distant 
Appenines. 


snow-covered 
In the words of Thomson, 
“Pure, quick, and sportful is the wholesome day, 
But soon elapsed. The horizontal sun 
Broad o’er the south hangs at the utmost noon, 
And ineffectual strikes the gelid cliff.” 

Reared by the munificent piety of the Pisans in a 
very remote age, this splendid mouastery was more 
recently rebuilt and richly endowed by the sove- 
reigns of Tuscany ; but the frigid gloom of a raw 
December day, when I visited it, had cast a cheer- 
less and desolate aspect over the pine-elad hills, the 
olive groves, and bleak-looking fields, which spread 
out for some miles in front. 

Approaching by a long avenue of poplars and ey- 
presses, we reached an elegant flight of stairs lead- 
ing to the monastery, a large and commodious edi- 
fice, one side of a quadrangle, ranges of buildings 
appropriated to domestic and farmmg offiees being 
the others. ‘The centre forms a spacious court-yard, 
/redolent of Italy, ornamented with ‘statues, fresco 


paintings, and the most luxuriant plants of a south- || 


ern climate. 
|| of that decayed grandeur of which the half-ruined 
‘abbeys and monasteries in England present so many 


melancholy specimens ; unhke them, also, less ré- 
vard has been paid in the construction of this con- 
vent to architectural taste, than te comfort and 
show. 

The church, as the centre of pilgrimage, was na- 
turally the first place Lt entered; but notwithstand- 
ing its magnificence, it is perhaps the object least 
worth of observation at the Certosa, for all the fine 
pictures it once contained have been sacrilegiously 
carried. off—and what is there to interest the spec- 
tator here beyond that which is common to every 
church in Italy? Altars supported by costly pillars, 
and variegated marble pavements exquisitely work- 
ed, presenting a splendid contrast to the poverty of 
imagination in reformed places of worship, “ dirty, 
narrow, 2nd squalid,” destitute of that ceremony and 
show which Burns says, “if judiciously thrown in, 
are absolutely necessary for the bulk of mankind, 
both in civil and religious matters.’”* 

Still, one can scarcely help regretting that such 
fine architecture and beautiful sculpture should be 
misapphed, as the recluse and studious Carthusians 
need it not, nor is it In unison with the rigorous na- 
ture of an order where the luxury of magnificence 
contrasts singularly with the penances of humility, 
for, though lodged like princes, they are prohibited 
t| We broke 
in ipon the quiet retirement of several of these Ce- 
nobites, each of whem has an oratory for his own 
exclusive use, im one of the numerous chapels—all 

¥ ie | 


thre enjoyment of the meanest peasant. 


of which are equally elegant—but could not be said 
terrupt them im their devotions, for they were 
apparently so completely absorbed as to be totally 
unconscious of our intrusion. 

I was introduced to a venerable monk near 80 
years of age 3 his olive-colored visage furrowed with 
wrinkles, with a pair ef small.grey eyes quite sunk 
in his head. He was dressed in the habit of his 
order, which had enee been white, but now grown 
yellow with age, and seemed the picture of a man 
who, owing to a rigid ascetic life, had lost all relish 
for what was passing in the world, in which he had 
cither never felt any interest, or had at length ate 
tained that happy state of apathetic indfferenee, 


to bh 


with regard to any thing beyond the austere virtue 
and fervid piety, which generally characterise the 


meritorious followers of Saint Bruno. 

This old Father, before the energies of his body 
and mind were suffered to sink, had been vested 
with considerable local authority, as master of the 
very high station in the community, 
which formerly gave much occupation, but is now 
almost a sinecure—monastic vows having been pro- 
hibited in the Grand Duchy, without the sovereign’s 
permission, rarely obtained since the days of Peter 
Leopold. T gathered from the monk’s conversation, 
that, within these cloistered walls, 16 brothers are 


Hnovices—a 


fostered in competence during the evening of life, 
sheltered against the storms of poverty and adver- 
sity, but subject to midnight choirs, exclusion from 
the sight of woman, and the converse of man. With 
greater austerity than is practised by the votaries of 
any other religious order—the Trappists alone ex 
cepted—they take a just view of the vanity of hu- 
man pleasures, fixing all their thoughts on another 
world, contenting themselves with their chapel, their 
cold and comfortless cells, and their garden, a com- 
plete picture of desolation. Their lives are a state 
of continual self-denial—but those voluntary priva- 
tions, their virtues and devotion, as much as their 
unobtrusive and exemplary conduct, tend to insure 
them the popular veneration here, and a more per- 
inmanent reward—it 1s to be hoped—hereafter. 

This order is regarded by the church as the best 
model of a penitential and contemplative life. Even 
one of the greatest adveysaries of monastic institu- 
tions, Voltaire, bears testimony, that “ the Carthu- 
sians consecrate their time entirely to fasting, si- 
lence, solitude, and prayer, perfectly quiet in the 
midst of a tumultuous world, the noise of which 
scarcely ever reaches their ears.” 

Around an extensive cloister in the area of the 
main edifice, are numerous cells, each of which is a 
species of hermitage. The centre, a large open 
space, is the cemetry of the eonvent, ornamented by 
a white marble fountain, and planted with a few old 
withered trees and melancholy shrubs, that grow 


* It must be allowed that, in the course of 40 years, 
| which have elapsed since our national bard made these re- 


Here, at least, you discover no traces || marks, some improvement has taken place in the architec- 
| ture of Scottish kirks, leaving, however, great room for 1n- 


TERNAL amelioration. 


THE JESUIT. 
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near the graves of departed brothers, which are | order either in public or domestic life. The whole 
marked by a small black cross; but weeds and rank | depends on religion and morals; and thé religion 
grass bid fair soon to obliterate these frail memo-| and morals of every individual depend, more than 
rialg, that still point out the receptacle where their | on any thing else, on his connections and friendships. 
ashes rest, and give the whole scene a more than) With the wicked we learn wickedness : we harden 


Vou. Ivy, 











— 


are unacquainted with it. They consequently be. 
lieve without proof charges made against us; and 
they shrink from their investigation, lest those thin 

which they wish to be regarded as facts, should be 
disproved: their object being that the name, which 


common dreary aspect. 

The mind must be greatly debased, if not wholly 
depraved by worldly intercourse, if it fails to derive 
a sensation of serene religious emotion from the 
contemplation of this neglected sod, so seldom trod 
by human foot. Fancy lingers at so wild and sin- 
gularly romantic a spot, which teaches a fine moral 


lesson ; for, how great is the difference between it || 


and the empty pomp and glitter of the gaudy tombs 
of princes, decorated with every adventitious aid, to 
which so rarely can we misapply Byron’s beautiful | 
line, 

| 


| in the commission of it: we learn to boast of it, and 
to shake off a certain shame that is attached to evil 
deeds: we even learn to brag of the evil we have 
‘not done, and aim at being esteemed more wicked 
| than we really are. St. Augustine says so of him- 
‘self; how many could have made, or may make the 
the same confession ? 





tuous course?) The main obstacle that intervenes 
does not always proceed from our passions and vi- 
cious habits. But we are to renounce our friends, 


| our confidents, our companions of pleasure and in- 


Do remorses arise, do we mean to return to a Vir- || 


“Where waves the night-shade o’er the sceptic’s head.” | trigue. This often stops us., We indeed repent of 
The transition from this melancholy scene to the | the steps we have taken, but are unwilling to draw | 
refectory, was not a little refreshing, though I par-| back. At the least attempt of the kind, at the least | 


,is adverse to their rival system, should, on its mere 
confession, be condemned, our crimes being presum- 
(ed, though not substantiated. Therefore we are top. 
tured, whilst we confess our faith, and punished, when 
| we persevere in its confession, and acquitted if we den 
it, because your warfare is agajnst the name of Chris. 
tian. 4 

“Why, in fine, do you when repeating the cata. 
logue of culprits, style the Christian such, and not 
‘add ‘murderer?’ If the Christian is to be styled 
murderer, why not also ‘incestuous,’ or whatever 
else you believe us to be? With regard to us only 
you are ashamed, or unwilling to designate our sy 
posed crimes by their proper names. If Christian ig 
the name of our crime, it is ridiculous to brine for. 
ward an accusation of a mere name! ! Mi 





took of none of the. respectable monk’s fare ;—their | 


regret which we might express, their looks discon- 








humble bread was prepared for supper—twas then cert us; their reproaches, their derisions, and their 
three o'clock ! | scornful pity overset us; we yield, we link more 
The walls of this large, and not inelegant hall, | closely with them, and become worse than before. 
are covered with frescos, neither remarkable in de-| — 
sign or execution, though the painter appears to | S€TOUs and -perfidious friends beset us even on our 


have bestowed great labor in recording different | death-bed, and try every measure to frustrate the | 


memorable events in the annals of the convent—_ fects of grace in those last moments ; we perceive 
such as the visit paid to it by the Grand Duke Leo- || that they mean our perdition, but know not how to 
, . , ~ law : Mow law fas ee —_ 
pold, afterwards emperor, who figures in one _pic- avoid it. They lay fast hold of us and beset us, 
ture, seated at the prior’s right hand, while in ano- | they conceal the danger of our sickness, and pre- 
ther, a queen of France, who conferred a similar | Ye"t every spiritual assistance. Thus do thousands 
honor on the community, is represented with more |, 4"! this world, with a racked conscience, affecting 
humility serving them at table. These very suitable | 2 false security, and not daring to give any sign of 
decorations are appropriately enough placed in the || pentance. 
refectory, which is, however, too superb for a mo- || It is particularly in bodies of men, and in com- 
nastery, being fitter for the banquet-hall of a palace || munities of any kind, where the influence of good 
An extensive range of apartments was next shown | °° bad society is the most perceptible. In every 
to us, for the accommodation of strangers, at a time body of men there is a prevailing spirit that serves 
when the good monks were possessed of suffigient for rule throughout the whole, and to which every 
funds to enable them to exercise the rites of hospi- . 
tality. They are said to have done so in the most He must think, say, and act according to 
noble manner towards all classes, from the prince to the maxims @f he body, according to Its prejudices 
the pauper. Free quarters, bed and board, were | and customs$ if you stand up against them, you 


conduct. 


liberally granted to every visitor who chose to take | Will be excluded or rejected, or looked upon unfa- | 


a pilgrimage to the Certosa, which no traveller should vorably ; you will be despised, and possibly also per- 
omit doing even now, though it is destitute of that | Secuted. 

wonted incitement, except in favor of the neighbor- 
ing poor, with whom the charitable Carthusians still 
cheerfully share their scanty portion. 


nor decidedly wicked: they are weak and are easily 


| follow that which they find already established ; 


BAD COMPANY. 


O too pernicious friendship! O seduction of the mind, 
when we say the one to the other, let us go, let us do: 
and when we blush at not being impudent. 


nearest to them, and of what surrounds them. The 
policy, the interest, the fear, the vanity, the ascen- 
dency of certain characters subdues them ; the ex- 
ample and authority have all power over them, they 
Thus does St. Augustine express himself, on ac-) are not strong enough to resist the torrent. How 
count of a theft which he committed with his com-) then, if alone, of in a small number, will they dare 
panions at the age of sixte¢n. ‘This theft had noth- | to condemn the greater number, and give it the law 2 
ing in it that was attracting ; it was of a fruit that | We think ourselves fully justified when we can say, 
was unfit for eating, and his own garden furnished | I follow the spirit of the body I belong to. 
him with better. He owns that, had he beenalone, || Itis, therefore, of the utmost consequence to mor- 
he would not have thieved: and he ascribes this) als, probity, faith and salvation, to be well acquaint- 
larceny to the seduction by which young people! ed with the dispositions, the maxims, and the cus- 
mutually encourage each other in evil doings. toms of the body we mean to become members of: 
What happened to that great saint, still happens) should they be good, the facility of doing and living 
daily. Men corrupt, seduce, and pervert each other: | well will be great; should they be bad, nothing less 
every thing concurs towards it ; example, persua-| than a miracle will preserve you. 
sion and timidity; the boldness and instigation of; The precautions which are necessary to escape 
some, and the weakness and compliance of others. | the danger of unhappy connexions depend partly on 
The contagion catches and spreads itself like fire. | ourselves, and partly on Providence. We should 
We all carry within us a certain fund of malice,) pray that God would watch over us, and preserve 
which is not equal in every one, but more or less) us from all commerce and engagements that might 
differs according to the mixture of our natural qua- prejudice our soul; it is one of the greatest bless- 
lities. This fund is the principle of our corruption; | ings which he can bestow on us; nor can we suffi- 
but that which hastens the unfolding of this bud, and | ciently persist in the demand ; and the surest way 
carries us sometimes to the greatest crimes, are 
mostly our bad connections, and our engagements in, and never to form a scheme, or enter upon a pro- 
company. Man, when alone, cannot be either as ject independently of him. 
good, or as bad as he can be. It is a commerce On our part we should carefully avoid every sus- 
with others, especially his equals, that bends him to |) picious connexion; we never should engage in any 
virtue or to vice. The best education, the most vir-| state or condition where our salvation may be in 
tuous dispositions, the strongest resolutions can) danger; and if the engagement be not irrevocable, 
hardly hold against the seduction of bad company: we should immediately break through it ; we should 
we must either of necessity quit it, or presently con-| renounce all employs, dignities and societies either 
sent to be perverted. The mischief is already half) of business or of amusements, where we should evi- 
done, when we remain in it after we have known) dently be exposed to the loss of our soul. I know 
what it is. | that sometimes the situation may be critical, and 
For to imagine that we shall be able to guard’ even cruel ; but the consideration of salvation should 
against the contagion; that we shall go no further take place before every other ; and rather than par- 
than to a certain point; that we shall resist the take of injustice, rather than hazard our faith and 
counsels, the examples, the railleries, the fear of| morals, there is no temporal interest that should not 
disobliging, and a certain proneness to an imitation | be sacrificed. 
of what we see done by others, that we shall support | pes 
ourselves on all these numerous and slippery occa- |, THE CHRISTIAN NAME. 
sions, through a firmness of character, a rectitude The blind hatred of Christianity which the Pa- 
of intention, through the fear of God and the secret | gans entertained, was such, that the mere name of 


admonitions of our own conscience, is an illusion. | Christian, in the absence of all crime, sufficed for. 
the infliction of every torture, as the illustrious Ter- | 


We possibly may hold good for a while, but we 

must slip back, and finally must yield. He that || tullian demonstrates. 

loves danger, will perish in it. | Since, then, says he, you treat us in all respects 
Now there is no danger more imminent, more! differently from other culprits, and direct all your 

certain, and ‘more unavoidable than this. ; t 

world knows it, and hardly any one guards against 

it.. So little is the account that is made of virtue and 


“amnocence! Parents themselves are not sufficiently 
cautious On this 


From hence arises that deluge of every species of The minds of men are so biassed thereby, that they 
crimes that ov ) 


yet erflows society. Let people say what} are indisposed to attain te the certain knowledge of 
y will, humen laws are insufficient to maintain our religion, though they are well aware that they 


not) you may perceive, that there is no crime in 
question, but a mere name, which certain considera- 








Often, nay too commonly in our days, these dan- | 


particular, on becoming a member, conforms his | 


The bulk of mankind are neither decidedly good | 
led away: they have no opinion of their own, and | 


like the camelion, they assume the color of what is | 


to obtain it is to abandon ourselves to his guidance, | 


All the |) efforts to deprive us of our name, (which we should | 
forfeit were we to do things which Christians do | 


head in behalf of their children.| tions of jealousy render the object of persecution. 


|| What! most of you so blindly indulge this ha. 
‘\tred, that in bearing favorable testimony to some 
| one, you mingle with his eulogy the reproach of his 
name. Cajus Segus is a good man; only that he is a 
Christian. Another says: I am astonished that Lu 
cius, a wise man, should suddenly become a Christian, 
|| None considers that Cajus is good, and Lucius Wise, 
| precisely, perhaps, because they are Christians ; or 
that they have embraced Christianity, because they 
/were prudent and good. ‘They praise the good qua- 
| lities which they know ; they vituperate what they 
‘do not know: and they vitiate what they know, 
| through the ignorance under which they labor; 
| whilst it is more conformable to justice, to form our 
| judgment of what is obscure from what is manifest, 
/ than to condemn manifest excellencies on uncertain 
presumptions.” 
| We may be allowed to interrupt the reasoning of 
the Apologist, by calling the reader’s attention to 
observations similar to those whereof he speaks, 
made at this day in regard to Catholics. Who has 
not heard: Such a one is a good man—but a Catholic! 
| What Dissenter does not express astonishment, when 
men of information pass to the Catholie church! 
Would it not rather be just and wise to reflect, that 
| Catholicity may contain excellencies and_ truths 
which the virtuous and intelligent discover and ap- 
| preciate ! “nec tamen hoc ipso modo ad astimationem 
alicujus latentis boni promovent animos : non licet rec- 
tius suspicari: non libet proprius experiri.” 
| “Others point out, and implicitly praise those 
| whom they had known to be dissipated, worthless, 
| and wicked, before they assumed the name of Chris- 
tian—and thus blinded by hatred, they render un- 
| willing homage to the purity of our religion !— 


| What a woman! (they exelaim) how wanton was 
she! how fond of amusement! What a youth! how 
|, great a gambler! how dissolute! Lo! they have be- 
|| come Christians! Thus the Christian name is taken 
as a proof of amendment.” 
| A-similar homage is not unfrequently rendered to 
ithe purity of the Catholic religion, by those who 
‘most loudly vituperate it. The conversion to our 
| faith of the vicious and dissolute excites their aston- 
Jishment, because they are, as it were, instinctively 
/convineed, that self-denial and holiness are its cha- 
| racteristies ; and although many of its professors 
|| deviate from its maxims, converts are presumed to 
embrace it with the full intention of reducing them 
| to practice. Experience proves that the presump- 
tion is well founded, since converts are, in general, 
most exemplary. 

‘Some even compromise with their hatred of 
Christianity, at the sacrifice of their own interests, 
and content themselves with suffering injury, pro- 
vided they have not in their own families the object 
of their hatred. A husband who previously dissem- 
bled his wrongs, casts forth from-his family his wife, 
though she has become chaste, as well as Christian. 
A father, hitherto forbearing, disowns his Christian 
son, though now obedient. A master, formerly mild, 
banishes from his sight his servant, who 1s now 
faithful. As soon as any one corrects his morals 
under the influence of Christianity, he becomes an 
object of displeasure. Virtue is not deemed as esti- 
mable as Christianity is hateful.” 

We venture not to suppose, that the hatred of 

_ Catholicity is stronger in any professor of the Chris 
tian religion, than his horror for conjugal infidelity ; 
but we can say, that many treat their dependants 
with greater severity for their conversion to the Ca- 

\tholic faith, than even moral delinquency would 
provoke. In this land of freedom, the liberty which 

the constitution guarantees of worshipping God ac- 

‘cording to the dictates of each one’s conscience, 18 

frequently infringed by heads of families, who con 
stitute their own opinions as the standard to which 
all subject to their authority must conform. The 
domestic tyrant (for such we may be allowed to call 
him) forbids, under the penalty of his indignation, 
his affectignate wife to follow the dictates of her 
conscience in professing the Catholic faith, and re 
ceiving the sacraments! He forbids his fond child 

‘to hear the voice of God, calling him to the true 

| faith, whose evidences flash conviction on his ripen- 
ed intellect. He compels his dependants to join im 

|| his exercises of worship, however opposed to t 

| dictates of their conscience. And call ye this liberty 

‘| of conscience ! 
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« Now, therefore, if hatred of the name is cherish- || States, and might, probably, with greater propriety, | one man.” 


SN TEENS 





ed, what guilt is there in names? what accusation | be styled National than Provincial. 


: : | 
can be brought against words, unless indeed some | 


} 
| 


The Bishops actually charged withthe government 


name implies something barbarous, unlucky, calum-| ofthe respective Dioceses, even those who though not 


nious, or unchaste. 
anointing, as the word is interpreted. Even ‘ Chris- 
tian,’ as you improperly pronounce it, (for you do 
not even know with certainty the name itself,) sig- 
nifies sweetness, or benignity. A harmless name is 
therefore hated in innocent men. 

« But the sect is hated in the name of its author. 
Is it then something new that a system of instruc- 
tion should give its followers an appellation derived | 
from the Master? Are not philosophers styled Pla- 
tonic, Epicurean, Pythagorean, from their authors 
—and even Stoics and Academicians from the places 
of their meetings and lectures? are not Physicians 


named from Erasistratus—Grammarians from Aris- || 


tarchus—Cooks from Apicius? Nevertheless, no 
one feels displeased at the adoption of a name with | 
the profession of its founder. If, indeed, any one | 
prove the sect to be bad, and its author consequent- 
ly bad, he will thereby prove the name to be bad, 
and hateful on account of the sect and its author. 
It was then meet before hatred of the name was in- | 
dulged, to judge of the sect by its author, or of the 
author by the sect. But now the inquiry and know- | 
ledge of both being neglected, the name is seized on, 
the name is assailed, and the mere term condemns 
without examination an unknown sect, and its un- 
known author, merely because they are named, not 
that they are proved to be eriminal.” 


THE JESUIT. 





BOSTON, AUGUST 31, 1833. 


Up to the latest hour we have kept 


——_— > + 





our columns 
open, in expectation of being able to redeem our 
pledge to the readers of our Jast number, to give a 
summary of the proceedings at Norridgewolk on 
last week. 
to us. 


The account has not been transmitted 
We can assert, however, that the return of 
the Bishop will be sooner than he had at first in- 


tended, in consequence of his being summoned to) 


the Narionat Councit of Bishops, which is to meet 
the first week of October, in Baltimore. As we 


mention the word National Council, we beg the at- 


tention of our readers to the following able article | 


on the subject, which we extract from the Catholte 
Herald. 
PROVINCIAL COUNCIL. 
The proximate assemblage of our Prelates in 
Council which was announced in our last number, 


is an event at which we in common with the friends | 
_of religion and of order rejoice. 


results attended the last council, we think manifest, 
from the peace that has generally prevailed through- 
out the various portions of our church since that 
period, and which is owing, in a great measure at 
least, to its enactments. From the next we antici- 


pate still happier results, as the attention of the vene- | 


rable Prelates will necessarily be directed to objects 


of still greater importance than those which on the | 
A systematic and | 


former occasion occupied them. 
uniform mode of government, and a regular and ja- 
dicious plan of procedure in the nomination of Bi- 
shops, are of vital consequence for the advancement 
of the interests of religion. 
Trent, conscious of the necessity of proceeding with 
order in the choice of subjects for the Episcopacy, 
ordained that a form, or method, suited to the cir- 
cumstances of each province, should be prescribed 
in a Provincial Council, and when sanctioned: by 
the Sovereign Pontiff, should be faithfully adhered 
to: (Sess. 24, de Ref. c. 1.) “ Mandat Sancta Sy- 
nodus, ut in proviciali Synodo, per Metropolitanum 
habenda, proescribatur quibusque locis, et provinetis 
propria examinis, seu inquisitionis faciende forma, 
Slmi Romani Pontificis arbitrio approbanda, qua 
magis eisdem locis utilis atque opportuna esse vide- 
bitur.” 

The term “ provincial” applied to the assembly of 
our Prelates, has excited the curiosity of some to 
ask, why the Dioceses of the Union should be styled 
a province. As words are of arbitrary import, and 
depend for their meaning on established usage, it 
will be sufficient to observe, that a province, in its 
Ecclesiastical acceptation, denotes a number of 
Dioceses, subject to an Archbishop, or Metropoli- 
tan. Thus the Dioceses of Boston, New York, Phi-| 
ladelphia, Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, Cincin- 


But ‘ Christian’ is derived from | 


That favourable || 


The Holy Council of | 


yet consecrated, are in possession of their sees (Gay. 
loc. cit. n. 15) and others, who not being Bishops, 
exercise quast Episcopal jurisdiction, such as in some 
countries certain Abbots, and during the vacancy of 
the See, Vicars Capitular, and Administrators, strict- 


ly constitute the Council. As the powers which it 


exercises are legislative, it is clear that all those who 
possess jurisdiction for the government of the church 
may be admitted to participate in it, though the Bish- 
ops especially form the authoritative and essential 
portion. 


A CARD. 


Dr. Smiru begs leave to inform his friends and 


|| the public, that his health is now sufficiently re-estab- 


lished to enable him tg attend to his professional 


avocations. 11 Atkinson St. Aug. 31. 





WHO SHOULD INTERPRET 
OF GOD. 

If it appeared that Christ had delegated to others 
the supreme right, which he could surely have exer- 
cised, of interpreting his word, they too would be 
entitled to the same acquiescence in their decisions. 
He that delegates his authority, expects that it will 
be respected in the individual, on whom it is trans- 
ferred. That Christ could have transferred a_por- 


THE WORD 


i! tion of his own power on the Apostles and their 


successors, Will not be controverted. "The more am- 
ple the prerogatives, the easier it is to associate others 
to their participation. ‘Though the fullness of the 
attributes of the Divinity is incommunicable, yet his 
omnipotence can invest his creatures with the most 
extraordinary privileges and graces. ‘That Christ, 
then, while on earth, was the supreme guardian and 
expounder of his own word, whose interpretation no 
Christian could presume to canvass, is a truth that 
cannot be denied: that he could have,communicat- 
ed to Ins Apostles and their successors the same 
authority, is a truth which his omnipotence places 
beyond the reach of disputation : and that if he did 
communicate it, Christians would be bound to ac- 
quiesce in their interpretation as in his own, is a 
|, conclusion which it can hardly require argument to 
establish. 

Now, in the most precise and explicit language, 
Christ transferred this power on his Apostles and 
their successors. I shall not detain my readers by 
any lengthened reference te the passages—* he that 
heareth you heareth me,” (Luke, c. x, v. 16) &e, 
or, ** he that will not hear the echureh, let him be to 
|thee as the Heathen and Publican,” (Matt. ¢. xvi, 
v. 17) or to other texts which prove that we obey 
or condemn Christ himself, by our respect or disre- 
gard for his ministers.* But IT shall solicit their at- 
}tention to the last words, which our Redeemer ad- 
dressed to his chosen Apostles assembled on the 
mountain in Gallilee, previously to his ascension to 
the kingdom of his Father :—* All power is given 
/me in heaven and in earth. Going therefore, teach 
ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
'Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
Teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you: and behold, Tam with you 
all days, even to the consummation of the world.” 
| (Matt. ¢. 28, vv. 18, 19, 20.) Such is the solemn 
commission with whieh Christ invested his Apostles, 
to teach all nations—a commission, which in the 
most explicit terms transfers upon them his own 
authority: ‘ All power is given me in heaven and 
inearth.”? In the full assurance then, of the aid and 
protection of that power, ‘“ go teach all nations to 
observe whatever I have commanded you.” Be not 
appalled by the difficulties you are to encounter, nor 
the persecutions you may endure. “ For behold I 
am with you.” Yes; “Tam with you, teaching and 
baptizing all nations all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” There is no limit then to 
that presence and protection, which Christ has pro- 
mised, in the persons of his Apostles, to his church. 
It is to suffer no interruption: “ Behold I am with 
you all days.” It is to extend to their successors, 
and to be co-eval with the existence of their body ; 
‘even to the consummation of the world.” On 
these words, then, ‘* Behold Lam with you,” we rest 
the evident proof that the Apostles and their sucves- 


sors were to be guided by the Spirit of Jesus Christ, | 
| 


in teaching his word; and, of course, to be entitled 
to the same respect in its interpretation. 
Such is the impression which the utterance of this 


nati, Bardstown and Detroit, together with the Arche |) language by the lips of Christ himself, was calculat- 


Diocess of Baltimore, constitute an Ecclesiastical 
Province. The Dioceses of New Orleans, and St. 
Louis, being exempt from the jurisdiction of the 
Archbishop, and immediately dependant on the 
Holy See, do not belong to the province ; but the 
Bishop of St. Louis, who at the time was charged 
with the administration of the Diocess of New Or- 
leans, having in accordance with the prescription of 
the Council of Trent, chosen the Archbishop of Bal- 
timore as the Prelate in whose Synod he would in- 
tervene, (Conc. Trid. Sess. 24, de Ref. c. 2) and it 


ed to produce. And, if we examine other parts of 

Scripture in which these words, I am with you, are 

used by the Almighty, we find them to have been 

infallible pledges of his protection. When the Lord 
had said to Gideon: * Go in this thy strength, and 
thou shalt deliver Israel out of the hand of Madian ;” 
|(Judg. o. vi, v. 14) and Gideon, distrustful of his 
‘own weakness, had replied: “I beseech thee, my 
| Lord, wherewith shall I deliver Israel? Behold my 
‘family is the meanest in Manassas, and I am the 
|least in my father’s house ;” the Lord added; “ J 


being consequently no longer optional to decline | will be with thee: and thou shalt cut off Madian as 


attendance, (Gavantus in Enchiridio lit. conc. prov. | 


n. 5, et..6) the Council represents the whole United. 


* See Hooke de Ecclesia, (de Indefec et de Infal.) 


Gideon was accordingly strengthened 
by the words of the Almighty, and, under the shield 
of his promise, he achieved the deliverance of his 
country. “Though I should walk in the midst of 
the shadow of death,” says David, “1 will fear no 
evils, for thou art with me.” Similar is the language 
by which Isaiah announces God’s protection to his 
church—* Fear not, for I have redeemed thee and 
called thee by thy name: thou art mine. When 
thou shalt pass through the waters, J will be with 
thee, and the rivers shall not cover thee : when thou 
shalt walk in the fire, thou shalt not be burned, and 
the flames shall not burn in thee.” (Isaiah, c. xliii, 
vy. 1,2.) ‘To show the might of the same protec- 
tion, the prophet says in another place—* Take 
counsel together and it shall be defeated: speak a 
word and it shall not be done: because God is with 
us.” (Ibid, ec. viii, v. 10.) 

It is not, then, by an arbitrary interpretation that 
we infer from the words—* Behold I am with you,” 
that the Apostles and their successors were to be 
guided by the spirit of wisdom and truth. We only 
attach to the important words their ordinary and 
natural meaning; and, since Christ has added— 
‘all days even to the consummation of the world,” 
we are forced to conclude, unless we offer violence 
to the plain import of language, that his divine pro- 
tection was to be without limit or imterruption. As 
the term of the lives of the Apostles could be but 
'short, far from confining his aid to that narrow. pe- 
riod, he extends it to the heirs of their authority, 
unto “the consummation of the world.” , From 
whence it clearly follows that they alone are the 
legitimate interpreters of Christ’s doctrine. If in 
teaching, and in administering the Sacraments, 
Christ is with the pastors of his church, it is plain 
that they cannot teach error, and that in trusting 
our faith to their direction, we cannot go astray. 

( To be continued. ) 





PHILADELPHIA CONTROVERSY. 
Princeton, N. J., 26th July, 1833. 
Rev. Joun Breckinrinee, 

Rev. Sir—Allow me in this way to remind you 
that the period for which the controversy was to 
continue has now just elapsed. The letter now in 
press ends the six months, beyond which, according 
to mutual agreement, the correspondence was not 
to go. 

If, however, it should be deemed proper by the 
disputants to prosecute the discussion stil] further in 
the columns of the Presbyterian, it will be necessary 
that there should be previously a personal arrange- 
_ment and definite limitation of time, between your- 
self and Mr Hughes. ’ 

A reply, addressed to the care of the publishers, 
will be esteemed by me as a favor. 

An exact duplicate of this letter is carried by the 
same mail to the Rev. Mr. Hughes, in pursuance of 
that impartiality which it has been my endeavor to 
maintain. 

Respectfully yours, 
James W. ALEXANDER, 


Ed. of the Presbyterian. 


To tHe Rev. Joun Hucues, 

Sir—On my return from Baltimore this morning, 
I received a letter from the Editor of the Presbyte- 
rian, reminding me that “the period for which the 
controversy was to continue has now elapsed,” and 
saying, that “if the disputants should deem it pro- 
per to prosecute the discussion still further in the 
columns of the Presbyterian, it will be necessary 
that there should be previously, a personal arrange- 
ment, and definitive limitation of time, between 
yourself and Mr Hughes.” 

In view of the above suggestions, it becomes my 
duty to say to you, that it rests entirely with your- 
self to close or continue the discussion. 

It will not be necessary for me to commence my 
autumnal tour, earlier than the Ist of October; in 
the mean time, therefore, [am entirely at your ser- 
vice. And if after that time, you feel disposed to 
prosecute the controversy still further, I shall be 
happy to meet you in a public oral discussion ; or 
if-you think prudent to decline that, I shall at all 
times hold myself in readiness to attend to your com- 

,munications (through the press) of a more perma- 
nent and connected character. 
I remain your ob’t serv’t, 
Joun BRECKINRIDGE. 
Philadelphia, August 1, 1833. 





To rue Rev. Joun BreckinrinGE, 

Rev. Sir—I have already complied with the re- 
‘quisition of Mr. Alexander, by a note to the pub- 
| lishers—in which I have stated my intention to con- 
‘tinue the controversy as long as may be desired.— 
You will have it in your power to fix the “ limita- 
tion” when and where you may deem it convenient- 
Your obedient servant, 

Joun Hucues. 





SEARCH THE SCRIPTURES. 
“ Search the Scriptures ; for you think in them to 
have life everlasting : and the same are they that give 
testimony of me.” ‘And you will not come to me, 
| that you may have life.” Jobn vi, 39. 
|| «The common and trite exposition of this text 
\\ affirms, that the Pharisees were excited by the Sa- 


1 
| 
| 
| 
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viour by a kind of command, to investigate the Scrip- 
tures, that they might thence “gather testimonies 
eoncerning Christ. But since he added: and you 
will ndt come to me: and subjoined the reason of the 
investigation : for you think in them to have life ever- 
lasting : this speech can by no means be uttered by 
way of command, but as a judgment. For if it is 


; 
} 


‘that large chest here.” It was brought. 

“Now get in here,” he continued to the trem- 
bling traveller, which being complied with, the lid 
was fastened down, when Gomez said to him, ** Now 
Senior, you shal know how false is common report. 


You shall die, but your blood shall not be spilt, nei-' 


read aes a command, since the whole discourse on{jther shall I gloat over thee, or wash my hands in 


account of the connexion must be similarly uttered, 
he would have said: Search and come to me. But he 
does not say so: but says, “‘ yow will not come to me.” 
The sense then is: since he saw that they gathered 


many testimonies against him from the books of || 


Moses, diligently indeed, but ignorantly, he shows 
them that this diligence is useless. For what ad- 
vantage is it, says he, if you indeed search the Scrip- 


tures, thinking to attain threugh them to eternal life, | 


whilst finding that they give testimony to me, where- 
in I am called the life, you will not come to me, that 
you may have life. Whence it follows that you de- 
rive the greatest prejudice to your souls from the 
source from which you think that you attain to sal- 
vation. For you read the Scripture merely to con- 
tradict: but the things that are conducive to eternal 
life, do not indeed enter into your mind."—St. Cyril 
of Aler. 1, 3, c. 4, in Ev. Joan. 

Behold the unbiassed judgment of this ancient 
Father, supported by the context, on a passage 
which is abused at the present day to establish a po- 
sitive precept of Christ to read the Scriptures, as 
the final and sole standard of revealed truth ! 


Lipraries iN Germany.—There is a Library at 
Carlsruhe of seventy thousand volumes; at Heidel- 
berg one of fifty thousand volumes; at Darmstadt, 
thirty miles from Heidelberg, there is a library of 
eighty-five thoysand volumes; at Mayence another 
of ninety thousand ; in the commercial city of Frank- 
fort, still another of one hundred thousand volumes, 
which evinces the spirit of the enlightened merchants 
of that city. As the traveller leaves the latter place 
for Gottingen, he stops at Giessen, not far from 
thirty miles, and mM this small university he is sur- 
prised to find a collection of only twenty thousaid 
volumes ; but he soon learns that at Marburg, twehty 
miles farther, is another of fifty-five thousand; and 
Casel sixty miles ftom Marburg, a third, of from 
ninety to one hundred thousand volumes. At. Got- 
tingen the library amounts to three hundred thou- 
sand volumes, all collected within less than acentury. 

At Wolfenbuttel, a small town of less than seven 
thousand inhabitants, and about forty miles from 


Gottingen, there is a library of two hundred thou- |, 


said volumes. Proceeding still north to Hamburg; 
the commercial and city libraries aywount to more 
than one hundred volumes. At Weimar, eighty 
miles from Gottingen, there is a library of one hun- 
dred and ten,thousand; at Jena,ten miles farther, 
another of thirty thousand ; at Leipzig two libraries 


of one hundred thousand; at Halle one of fifty | 


thousand; at Dresden, the capital of Saxony, a 
library of two hundred and forty thousand ; at the 
University of Berlin a library containing one hun- 
dred and eight thousand volumes; the Konnings- 
burg library of fifty thousand volumes; Vienna ex- 
hibits the same spirit of the Austrian Government. 
There are in the four great libraries, the Imperial, 
the University, the Theresian and the Medical Chi- 
rurgical, five hundred and ninety thousand volumes, 
&c. &e. In thirty-one public libraries of Germany 
there are more than three million three hundred thou- 
sand volumes. ‘The thirty-one largest libraries of 
the United States do not contain two hundred and 
fifty thousand volumes. It is said that m France there 
is one billiard room to one hundred volumes, in 
Germany, one to six thousand.— Portsmouth Journal. 


Gomez, tar American Roreer.—This famous 
robber, with four hundred associates, inhabited the 
extensive forest of Pinal in Mexico, and committed 
the Most atrocious, and even guilty of the most 
heartless and diabolical crueltics. No traveller was 
safe, high or low, rich er poor; and the Name of 
Gomez spread terror in every direction. Hts power 
Was so great that government were intimidated, and 
was unable to rout him from his strong holds. — ¢ 

The following is an instance of the refinement 
and cold blooded barbarity with which he inflicted 
death. A poor fellow travelling near St. Martins, 
overtook a man on the read and entered into con- 


versation with him, in the course of which he observ- | 


ed that he hoped that he might never fall into the 
hands of Gomez. “Why not?” asked his com- 
panion. “Because,” continued the traveller, “ he 
is not only partidl to robbing his victim, but he de- 


lights in the shedding of blood, and in exercise of | 


cruelty.” 

“ And who told you that ?” said his fellow pedes- 
trian; “ common report,” said the traveller, “ and I 
know for certainty that he murders every man he 
captures, and washes his hands in the blood.” 

“Indeed,” replied the other, “ now you shall be 
convinced, for there” said he, pointing to a path in 
the wood, “is the way to the abode of Gomez. and 
I will take the liberty to introduce you to him.” In 
vain the traveller expressed his detestation of all 
new acquaintance, of his business, he was forcibly 
conducted to the ground, and then had the inex- 


pressible horror of finding the robber to be his com-. 


panion. . 


\the streams of life—now starve, suffocate, and die.” 

The poor wretch in vain solicited mercy, and 
|perished while the brutal murderers were laughing 
at his woes, and gambling on the chest! 

Natrona, Memengos.—In the English House of 
Lords, the Lord Chancellor is seated on a wool sack, 
that the importance of the woollen manufacture, the 
great staple of that country, may be indelibly im- 
pressed on the public mind. 

When the first Congress met after the adoption 
of the ‘Federal Constitution, it was in contempla- 
tion, but afterwards abandoned, to have the seats of 
each delegation wrought with some device, descrip- 
tive of the staples of their several States, viz: 

New-Hampshire to be represented by a pine-tree ; 
Massachusetts, by a barrel of fish; Rhode-Island, a 
hamper of cheese; Connecticut, an ox; New-York, 
a hogshead of flax-seed; New-Jersey, a bundle of 
flax; Pennsylvania, a bag of wheat; Delaware, a 
bag of wool; Maryland, pig and bar iron ; Virginia, 
a hogshead of tobacco ; North-Carolina, a barrel of 
tar; South-Carolina, a bag of cotton; Georgia, a 
barrel of rice. 





Tue Catuorte Ano Prorestaxnry Cuurcues IN Ire- 
LANp.—* The position of the Reformed and Popish church- 
es of Ireland is now totally reversed from what it was at 
the dawn of the Reformation and the era of Protestant tri- 
umphs. The priest of Ireland is become the people’s friend, 
instead of his pampered landlord or rich neizhbor. He is 
his counsellor in every difficulty, and his comforter in the 
hour of death. He will travel over mountain and moor to 
visit the cottages of his sick or dying flock, is everywhere 
present, and is all things to all men; but the Episcopal 
clergyman is known only as a friend in the halls or parlors 
of the rich, and in the houses of the poor as a tax-gather- 
er.”"—Scortisn Guarpian. 

Antiquity or Porrry.—* Every man is born a Papist, 
and Popery truly is our ancient faith !!"—Review or At- 
TON Parx spy Mr. M’Gavin. 





POETRY. 





[Selected for the Jesuit. ] 


‘ LINES ON_A SKULL. 
Behold this runinJ—’Twas a sku!] 
Once of ether€al spirit full! . 
. ] 


This nerrow cell was life’s retreat: 


This space was thouglit’s mysterious seat— 
What beauteous pictures filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 

Nor love, ner joy, nor hope, nor fear, 

Has left one trace of record here. 


Seneath this mouldering canepy, 
Once shone the bright and busy eye ; 
But start not at the dismal void, 
If social love that eye employed, 
If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 
But through'the dew of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright, 
When stars and sups have Jost their light. 


Ilere, in this silent cavern, hue 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; , 
If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And where it could not praise, was chained— 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle congord neyet broke— 

That tuneful tongue shall plead for thee 
When death unveils eternity. 


Say, did these fingers delve the mine, 

Or with it enyied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock, or wear the gqm, 

Can nothing now avail to them ; 

But if the page of Truth they sought, 

Or comfort to the mourner brought, 

These hands a richer meed shal! claim 

Than all that waits on wealth or fame. . 


Avails it, whefher bare or shod, 

These feet the path of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of joy they fled, 

To soothe.affliction’#humble bed ; 

If grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned 
And home to virtue’s lap returned— 
These feet with*angel’s wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


. 


° ~ . . if 
* Here,” said Gomez to some of his gang, “ bring \ 


Prorestant young Mex.—The late Mr. M’Gavin, an- 
\thor of the Protestant, in alluding to the conversion ‘of a 
young man to the Catholic faith, says, “ He was, I suppose 
j Just such a Protestant as most young men among us are, 
who have no fixed principles of religion at all !!1 S 
much for the principles of Protestantism in the most Pro- 

| testant country in the world. 





MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 25th, Henry M’Bride and Sarah Goldin; 26th 
Thomas Farry and Mary Ann Wilson; Daniel Nowlan and 
Catharine Corcoran ; 27th, John M’Carty and Catharine 
Gorman, 


TES ree 
INTERMENTS. 

Neal M’Conomy, 40 years; Elizabeth Moran, 36 years: 
Mary Jane Mooney, 14 months: Catharine Hogan, 30 yrs. 
Catharine Connor, 12 months; Felix ‘Torbet, 13: months: 
Ellen Boyle, 18 months. : 





NOTICE, 
AQHE regular monthly meeting of the Boston Roman Ca. 
tholic Mutual Rel will be held at the Exchange 
Coffee House, on Monday evening next. at half past 7 o’cloek, 
Aug. 31. D. TIMONEY, Sec'y, 


= Saceibianatl ies 
NOTICE. 

‘\ MEETING of the Gove rnment of the Roman Catholic 
Ok Auxiliary Society, will be held at the School Room, on 
Wednesday evening next, at 8 o'clock, P. M., Punctual at. 
tendance is requested. Per order 

Aug. 31. W. J. M'DONELL, Ree. See’y, 
NOTICE, 
‘\ Meeting will be held at the Mechanic Apprentices’ Li. 
A brary, No. 3 Cornhill, on Wednesday Evening next, 
Sept. 4th, at 1-2 past seven o'clock, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Hibernian Lyceum. Persons wishing to become 
members, or who are otherwise friendly to the cause, are re- 
spectfully invited to attend. Aug. 31. 


{ Societ 


FOR BOSTON, 
TO sail on the 10th of March next, from Dublin 
L to Boston, the fast brig Sisters, Captain 
Try Pitt ; to persons in Boston and vicinity, desiroug 
gh ‘> of sending for their friends and securing their 
Joon 


aS passage here, the present opportunity presents 


aili 
sang 


every facility in attaining that object. ‘Terms made known 
by applying to D. Timoney, 15 Water Street. 
Reference to the Rt. Rey Bishop Fenwick 
N. B. The time for agreeing for this passage is limited to 
the Ist of September. June 29, 
HOUSE FOR SALE. 
YHRYOR SALE—a 2 story wor den house, (nearly new) plea- 
u santly situated on Fourth Street, South Boston ; contain- 
ing kitchen, parlor and fiv bers; and a shop in front. 
Good water and the necessary out buildings complete—said 
estate | owned by a person about leaving the city, will be 
sold low if unediate applic ition Is made to ; 
ADIN HALL, No. 10 Exchanve Street. « 


Ane. 17 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 
ND now for 
land Franklin streets, Tae Carronism oF THE 
‘nENT, announced as being in ‘the "Press some 
time ago. The same work may be had ef John Doyle and 
‘James Ryan, New York; of John M’Guigan, Philadelphia; 
lof Rev. Mr. Figeac, Washington, D. Cs; of Mr. P ao 
Frederick, Maryland; at the Ollice of the Catholic Pelegrap ‘ 


s eo le i 
<a i eaera 
CounctL OF 












1) Cineinnati, Ohio; and of John King, Charleston, 8. C, 

1) Price, $1550 cents per co 

lj} Also an excellent little. work, entitled, Tite Cross In 178 

I rrver vient. Price, 25 cents. * June 1. 

WILLIAM P. M’KAY, 

oe; \yypaA tCH-MABER, I> Water Strget. 
PS pe ad é Watches, Clocks, and Music Box- 
gee =\ es carefully repaired and «warranted on 


Af "* S22} the most reasonable terms. 

> Hlas tor sale warranted watches from 

3 o] t on) 4 - . : 

o | yer B12 to $25 each; eight day gilt and Ma 
Ns se hogany ‘Fimepicces, together “a an as- 

CN pappiie SS sortinent of -articles usually kept in his 

July 20. 
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WELROY---TAILOR, 
No. 12, East Conner Warren Avenue, CHARLestTowys, 
YR) ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and the public that 
ERY he carries on tlie above business with the strictest atten- 
tion to punctuality. He flatters himself that from his experi- 
ence in the various branches of his profession, he shall be ena 
bled to give the utmost satisfaction to those who may please to 
honor him with their commands.. Navy and Military work 

done in a first rate style, and with despatch. Feb. 2. 








Chaises’ to let by FRANCIS 
JO LAFFERTY, at the Exchange Stable. 


*.* Arso—Stabling for Horses. 


1g ORSES, Carriages and 


A pril 27. 
|” gage OF AGENTS FOR THE a 
Fourth Vol. of the 
JESUIT, or CATHOLIC SENTINEL, 
| John Tardi, Quebec. Rev.F.O’ Donohue, Salina. VE 
Maurice Moriarty, Montreal. T. Mooney, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rey.C.D.French, Portland,Me, John Manning, AlLany, N. Y. 
|| Rev.J.O Callaghan, Burlington Ticonderoga, 
|| Patrick Mooney, Boston. Essex Co. NY: 





|| P. Denvir, Charlestown. Rev.P. Rafferty, Pittshurgh,P& 
|| Rey. J. Mahony, Lowell. Rey.A.Wainwright, Baltimore. 
|| Patrick Potvers, * John Spalding, Pleasant 

| Rev. Wm. Wiley, Salem. Chas. Co. Md- 
|| Matthew Newport, “«  J.D.Murphy, Washington,D.C. 
|; D. O'Callahan, Watertown, Ms. | George 
|| Rey. P. Kannavan, Sandwich. | town, D.C. 
|| Rey. P. Connolly, Providence. Robert Camm, Norfolk, Va. 
|| Rev. Mr. Ryan, Whitefield, Me. J. Haseltine, Bardstown, Ky 


|| Rev. John Corry, Taunton. M. O'Dillon, Savannah, Geo 
|| A. M. Talley, 

\ Rev.J,M’ Dermott, Vew Haven. Rev.R.P.Miles,Zanesville, 

\| P 


J.M’Namara, Rocheste?,.N.Y.'\F. C. Hase, Perryville, Mis. 


Hartford. M.P.Cassilly, Cincinnati ,Ohio- 


" : > 
sade at 2. Mooney’s Book Stere, corner of .. 
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